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Dr. Emery L. Will is the new president 
of the American Nature Study Society. 
He comes with a long history of active 
work in preparing teachers in the field of 
Nature Study and conservation. In addi- 
tion to his campus duties at the State 
University Teachers College in Oneonta, 
N. Y., he carries on an extensive contact 
with teachers in schools in the service 
area of the State University. 

A strong program was laid out by Dr. 
Will for committees which would con- 
tinue carrying forward the Nature Study 
Idea. These committees will be reported 
as the members indicate acceptance of 
their assignments. There has, however, 
been a crimp put in his style recently in 
the form of a broken leg. 

Emery Will is active in a number of 
other organizations, and particularly in 
the Conservation Education Association. 
He has served in a number of capacities 
and last year was chairman of the nomi- 
nating committee. 

He is very anxious to serve ANSS to 
his full capacity and is realist enough to 
know that he cannot do much alone. The 
cooperation of every member and _partic- 
ularly of the other officers and board 
members will be needed to promote 
ANSS to the destiny it has cut for it. 

Dr. Ruth Hopson has been elected as 
the president elect for the coming year. 
She has been with the society for many 
years, and served as its president during 
1954. Her wide experience with the 
society will give her much on which 
to build the program for the coming 
mecting at New York next December. 
She was active in establishing the western 
section of ANSS about eleven years ago, 
and was president of the section. 

While Dr. Hopson is widely known in 
Oregon for her work with the Extension 
Center, Portland, she has a broader re- 
putation as a champion for a_ proper 
understanding of the place of natural 
resources in the future welfare of the 
United States. 

Professor Clyde T. Reed has been 


Emery Will Assumes Presidency 


active in many organizations, and has a 
deep understanding of the place they 
play and should play in our education 
programs concerned with nature study 
and conservation. This experience he 
brings with him as the first vice president 
who will be responsible for the develop- 
ment of membership. Professor Reed is 
head of the Department of Biology, Uni- 
versity of Tampa, in Florida. 

We are happy to announce that Dr. 
Arthur Nelson who is Associate Profes- 
sor at San Francisco State College is the 
new second Vice President. His knowl- 
edge of the field of nature study has been 
gained not only as one who works with 
teachers and prospective teachers, but he 
has worked with the California State 
Division of Forestry and the U. S. Na- 
tional Park Service. On a sabbatical leave 
recently he spent considerable time in 
Europe studying conservation methods 
and problems. He is a past president of 
the western section of ANSS and _ has 
been active in several other organizations. 
His duties as the second vice president 
will call for working on some of the 
problems of affiliated organizations. 

Dr. Beth Schultz has been retained as 
the secretary. She is in the Biology De- 
partment of the Western Michigan Uni- 
versity and teaches the science education 
for elementary and high school biology 
teachers as well as biology. She takes 
over the second year of her position as 
secretary with the respect and confidence 
of all of the officers. Her wide experience 
with other activities has been a fine help 
in carrying on the secretaryship with 
precision. 

Dr. Stanley B. Mulaik is again serving 
as the editor of the Newsletter. Prior to 
serving as president-elect and president, 
he had been the editor for a number of 
years. In addition, he has been president 
of the western section of ANSS. He is 
currently president of the Utah Nature 
Study Society which has over 400 active 
members. 

Among the board members, we find 


Dr. Ted F. Andrews, who is the chair- 
man of the Science Department of 
Emporia State Teachers College in 
Kansas. Elizabeth Blair has been active 
with the ANSS for many years, and works 
actively with young people's groups, 
giving leadership in nature study. Dr. 
John W. Brainerd who is with Spring- 
field College in Massachuset‘s is national- 
ly known for his work on natural areas 
for schools. This work is one of the 
major activities of the Nature Conservan- 
cy which is dedicated to preserving areas 
of special ecological interest. 

The great majority of ANSS members 
subscribe to the Cornell Science Leaflet 
which is produced and supervised by 
board member, Dr. Verne N. Rockcastle. 
He is deeply involved in teacher prepara- 
tion at Cornell University. Another 
member of the board is Dr. Helen B. 
Ross, who was the secretary of ANSS for 
a number of years. She is Academic Dean 
at the Fitchburg, Massachusetts State 
Teachers College, and has had a fine 
record of preparing teachers for nature 
study and biology. 


To New York Next 
December 

Complications in getting final arrange- 
ments for the meeting of the ANSS next 
December forced an unprecedented late 
hour switch of the annual meeting from 
Philadelphia to New York City. Unfore- 
seen conflicts in housing at Philadelphia 
would have scattered the meeting places 
over great distances, but fortunately New 
York was able to provide facilities within 
a several block area. 

Mark on your calendar that your pro- 
gram for Dec. 26-30 will take you to 
New York for the 53rd Annual meeting 
of the American Nature Study Society. 
While the change will cancel some of 
the planning, already done with respect 
to Philadelphia, our officers will be able 
to meet this situation head on and re- 
plan where needed. 
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Membership Lists To 
Be Distributed 


In the meetings in Chicago it was 
decided to publish the membership list 
of the ANSS in some way other than 
through the NEWSLETTER as an econ- 
omy measure. Beth Schultz, the secretary, 
will look into the matter of preparing 
such a list and distributing it to the 
membership. 

A casual checking of the membership 
roster shows that there are about one 
hundred and twenty-five members who 
have been with the society over ten years 
with a large majority of these having 
been members for nearly twenty years. 
The central holding force for these 
individuals seems to have been at least in 
a general sense the Nature Study Idea 
of Liberty Hyde Bailey who founded 
the society in 1908. Plans are being 
formulated to give recognition to those 
who have been members of ANSS ten 
years or longer. 


Mailing Problems Face 


Secretary 


With the merger of the Nature Maga- 
zine with Natural History, there have 
arisen some problems for the secretary. 
Those who subscribed to Nature Maga- 
zine and who now will be receiving 
Natural History, may find that their next 
issue Or two may come a bit late. If your 
copy of Natural History did not come, 
notify the secretary, Beth Schultz. If you 
received a copy and were not entitled to 
it, she would also like to know. 

Because of change in the amount of 
the dues, the sending of the January and 
February dues notices was delayed. Please 
do not delay in sending back your dues. 
The society needs you on its roster, and 
you need the backing of a fine national 
organization. 


Baldwins Schedule 
World Trip 


Glidden S. 
several years as the first vice-president of 
ANSS with the duties of membership 
chairman is planning a world tour with 
his family. Present plans call for leaving 
shortly after school is out in June so that 
his two sons may make the trip with him 
and their mother, Mary Baldwin. 

As on other trips to various parts of 
the world, the Baldwins plan to prepare 
a nature movie. For several years they 
have been able to make a fine movie an- 
nually featuring such regions as Africa, 
Mexico, the Southwest and other areas. 

An added feature of the coming trip 
is the plan to record on tape various 
natural sounds. This opens a medium for 
bringing back what is heard to supple- 
ment their movies and Kodachrome re- 
cords of what they see. 


Baldwin who served for 


May Watts Leads 
Field Trip 


One of the most pleasant sessions of 
the annual ANSS meetings is the field 
trip. This year the trip to the Morton 
Arboretum and the excellent program 
under the guidance of May T. Watts was 
a real highlight. The lesson in reading 
the landscape which she gave showed a 
knowledge of ecology equalled by few, 
if any. 

Following the box lunch, Mrs. Watts 
presented several indoor projects among 
which were flannel board conservation 
stories, tree and animal games, and 
a history of plant phylogeny with models 
prepared by students. A tour of the 
headquarters building revealed a great 
variety of ways for interpreting nature 
to the thousands of visitors who come 
to learn more about nature and the out- 
doors. 
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“Nature Study Tips” 
Launched 


For some time there has been a feeling 
that the ANSS should provide specific 
helps to teachers and other leaders for 


improving their nature study programs. 
To fill this need it has been decided to 
publish NATURE TIPS which would 
consist of two parts. One part would be 
an information sheet on a down-to-earth 
nature subject. There are many ANSS 
members who will be asked to provide 
second sheet 
would contain teaching suggestions for 
elementary teachers and youth leaders. 
These would consist of concrete, simple 


such information. The 


and workable devices, techniques and 
procedures for implementing nature study 
in schools, scout troops and other groups 
which further studies of the natural 
environment. 

Dr. Verne Rockcastle and Dr. Richard 
Fischer accepted the responsibility of 
launching this service. Nine numbers 
were originally proposed, but the limit- 
ing factors might be the financial 
capability of the society and the coopera- 
tion of the membership in providing 
this service for which the country is 
ready. Richard will coordinate this serv- 
ice. 

In recent issues of the NEWSLETTER, 
Dorothy Treat, who has been the Editor, 
had such a service on a minor scale as 
teaching tips for nature study. The 
appeal of this was so great that NATURE 
Tips on a larger scale was born. 


Treat Resigns Editorship 


Because of the pressure of duties in her 
regular job with the Aullwood Audubon 
Center in Dayton, Ohio, Dorothy Treat 
is unable to continue as editor of the 
NEWSLETTER of the ANSS. At the 
meeting in Chicago the board of directors 
was reluctant to accept her withdrawal 
from this position. There was a great 
improvement in the NEWSLETTER dur- 
ing the two years Miss Treat was the 
editor, and it was hoped that she might 
continue in that capacity. 

After discussion of some of the prob- 
lems of editing the NEWSLETTER, it 
was decided to turn over the office to 
Stanley B. Mulaik. Mulaik served as the 
editor during 1955-56-57, and as presi- 
dent elect and president during the past 
two years. He will welcome any sugges- 
tions for continuing the fine quality of 
th's quarterly publication. 
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Nature Study TIPS 


A Service of the American Nature Study Society 


NEWS LETTER INSERT 


Wild geese now arriving on their 
northern breeding grounds tell the Eski- 
mo that spring has returned again. Per- 
haps he wonders anew, as he watches 
the welcome harbinger bring life to the 
lonely winter sky, where the birds went 
when the northland bays froze over, and 
how they found their way back. 


Why Birds Migrate 
According to one theory, birds original- 
ly inhabited the entire Northern Hemi- 
sphere. It was always summer. But the 
climate changed, a cycle of winter and 
summer began, and birds had to make 
annual flights to warmer, southern  lati- 
tudes. With the advent of the Ice Age, 
birds were kept out of their northern 
homelands for thousands of years; how- 
ever, each summer they reoccupied the 
small portion exposed by the brief. re- 
treat of the ice front. They began to re- 
populate the north as the Ice Age closed, 
but the summer-winter pattern continued 
and the deeply ingrained migratory habit 
has persisted as part of their lives. 
Where They Go 
A few species moved such short dis- 


tances last fall that you might not have 
been aware they had migrated, for their 


| 


Migrating water birds such as these laughing 


gulls often fly in flocks, but land birds usually 
fly separately. 


Bird Migration 


places were taken by others of the same 
species. If you live in central or northern 
United States, chances are that the blue 
jays, meadowlarks and song sparrows you 
saw during the winter have started back 
north; they will soon be replaced by 
individuals that are 


other migrating 


from places not far south of you. 

Many species that breed in the north- 
ern states and adjacent Canada (for ex- 
ample: vesper and chipping sparrows, 
black- 


bird, woodcock and certain ducks) go as 


bluebird, grackle, red-winged 
far as the Gulf states. Often in winter 
their places are taken by birds of the 
far north such as the tree sparrow, north- 
ern horned lark, Lapland longspur and 
snow bunting. 

Some birds make very long journeys. 
Many warblers go to Central and South 
America. Chimney swifts pass the winter 
in the rain forest at the headwaters of 
the Amazon in Peru. Certain shorebirds 
(curlews and godwits), nighthawks and 
barn swallows travel to the southern tip 
of South America. 


How They Get There 

Birds have an uncanny ability to return 
to the nesting places they left last fall. 
Bird banders — specially licensed _ per- 
sons who put numbered metal bands on 
birds’ legs — have shown that we can 
expect the same pair of bluebirds, house 
where 
they bred last year. One of my banded 


wrens or tree swallows to nest 


chimney swifts returned to the same barn 
for 5 consecutive years; it had the same 
mate for 3 summers. This return instinct 
is more remarkable when we remember 
that most of our small land birds migrate 
at night. European ornithologists have 
recently uncovered evidence which in- 
dicates that birds navigate by the stars, 
using the constellations to guide them. 
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Species that normally feed on the wing 
(swallows, swifts, hawks) are generally 
daytime During favorable 
weather you might see large numbers of 


migrants. 


them passing by a vantage point in your 
area; ridges, river valleys and shores of 
large bodies of water are good places to 
observe such migrants. 

Migrating birds do not fly unusually 
fast, nor do they fly at great heights. Data 
from banded birds show that our com- 
mon garden birds seldom cover more 
than 100 miles on a single journey. 
Waterfowl and shorebirds often cover 
much greater distances, although they, 
too, tend to travel about 100 miles a day. 
Few birds make protracted flights; in- 
stead, they pause to rest and feed in 
favorable areas. 

From airplane pilots, lighthouse keep- 
ers and ship captains we learn that 
migrating birds (especially small land 
birds) generally fly below 3,000 feet. 
While crossing water, they often fly just 
above the waves. Should you be near the 
coast this spring, watch for migrating 
swallows, swifts and shorebirds hurrying 
northward over the spray. 


It's A Dangerous Journey 


The hazards of the long round trips 
are legion. Great numbers of birds 
succumb when they run into bad weather. 
Sometimes they begin flying on a favor- 
able day only to encounter snow, freezing 
rain and a scarcity of food farther north. 
Occasionally large numbers of migrants 
are blown far off course — even way out 
to sea— and we can only guess at how 
many thousands perish. 

Predators and disease also take their 
toll of the travellers. In spite of this 
annual mortality birds have a reproduc- 
tive capacity which enables them to re- 
place their losses. 
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Bird Migration: Teacher - Student Activities 


You and your students probably 
noticed, even before spring migrants ap- 
peared in your neighborhood, that the 
permanent residents began to behave 
differently from the way they did in 
winter. Male downy and hairy woodpeck- 
ers are now advertising their presence by 
drumming on resonant wood. Have you 
heard two male cardinals singing their 
Purty, Purty, Purty challenges? They're 
warning each other to stay out of the 
other's nesting territory. Mockingbirds 
are pouring forth their amazing streams 
of notes and whistled imitations of the 
other birds around them. 

If you can identify the songs of birds 
in your area, try this with a mocker: 
Write down the names of the birds imi- 
tated. Then select a 15 or 20 minute 
interval and record the pattern of mi- 
micry. Does your mocker have “favorites” 
which he imitates more than others? Are 
all mimicked birds summer residents in 
in the neighborhood ? Which are his best 
imitations ? 


Decrease of Winter Residents 

In some areas of the country, bird 
life seems scarcer now than at any other 
period in the year. That's because most of 
the winter residents have migrated back 
north, but the summer species are just 
arriving. It’s not too late to keep a daily 
count of the ducks on a nearby pond, the 
tree sparrows at your feeding station, or 
the geese in a certain field you pass on 
the way to work. How do their departure 
dates agree with information in your 
state bird book ? 


Arrival of Residents 

In early spring, when there are some 
new arrivals but not the flood that be- 
wilders us in May, children enjoy keep- 
ing a record of the return of last 
summer's birds. They will learn more, 
and faster, if you prepare a_ bulletin 
board chart in advance. Print the names 
of the better known, easily identified 
species of your area down the left side. 
Over each name paste a picture clippe4 
from a cheap bird book or calendar. 
Older primary school students will want 
to draw and color the birds themselves, 
using books as guides. To the right of 
the list rule four columns, each about 


three inches wide, headed Date Seen, 
Number, Place, Observer. The remaining 
space is a wide column headed What the 
Bird Was Doing. This important column 
will encourage children to study birds in 
addition to merely naming them. 


Nocturnal Migrants 

In the first half of May, select the first 
clear night after a day or two of unsettled 
weather. Take your students to the 
quietest place you know (golf courses 
and cemeteries are fine) an hour after the 
sun has set. Listen carefully and you will 
hear the thin “‘tseeps’’ and ‘‘tsips” of 
warblers and sparrows as they call during 
flight. Thrushes utter short, clear liquid 
notes, while shorebirds give loud, clear 
whistled calls of several syllables. 

If you have binoculars or a telescope, 
focus on the moon when it is full during 
May. Your pupils will be startled when 
they actually see birds flying past its 
bright face. Occasionally it is possible to 
recognize herons, ducks, geese and shore- 
birds. 


Visual Aids 

By all means supplement your bird 
study with motion picture, film strips and 
slides. You know how to use the Educa- 
tional Film Guide and the Educator's 
Guide to Free Films to obtain films and 
film strips. Color slides may be purchased 
from: Ward's Natural Science Establish- 
ment in Rochester, New York; Chicago 
Biological Supply Company; Carolina 
Biological Supply Company at Elon Col- 
lege, N. Carolina. Cornell University 
lends, for a very modest charge, sets of 
Prof. A. A. Allen’s famous slides. Ad- 
dress the Film Office, Roberts Hall, 
Ithaca, New York. 


Bird-banding reveals that blue jays are 
migratory. Watch tor migrants this spring 
as they fly high above the treetops headed 
north. 


Audio Aids 

You have doubtless heard about 
Cornell's bird song records. But have you 
listened to them? Get a pressing of 
American Bird Songs, Volume 1. With 
this long playing record you can identify 
many of the birds that live near you, as 
well as those passing through on migra- 
tion. Use a set of Dr. Allen's slides keyed 
to that volume; by playing the bird's 
song as you project its picture, students 
will learn their birds rapidly. 

The Houghton Mifflin Company, in 
collaboration with Cornell's Laboratory 
of Ornithology, has prepared two long 
playing records titled A Field Guide to 
Bird Songs. The 300-odd bird calls are 
keyed to the eastern edition of Peterson's 
Field Guide to the Birds. 


HELPFUL BOOKS 


Here is a list of books that will help 
you and your classes learn more about 
birds this spring. 


Birds by Zim and Gabrielson. Simon and Schuster, 
N. Y. 1949. 157 pp. $1. Pocket guide to most 
tamiliar Am. birds; color pix of 118 species. 


Birds,’ Cornell Science Leaflet, Spring 1959, 
Cornell University, Stone Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 
10c. A well illustrated, good introduction to how 
birds live. 


Migration of Birds by F. C. Lincoln. Circular 16, 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 1950. For sale 
by Supt. of Documents, 35c. Best single source 
of intormation, 


How to Know the Bitds by R. T. Peterson. New 
Am. Library of World Lit., N. Y. 1956. 168 pp. 
This “‘poor man's" field guide is a real 
buy. Has identification helps interesting 
intormation; 400+ drawings, 72 color pix. 


A Field Guide to the Birds and A Field Guide to 
Western Birds, by R. T. Peterson. Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston, 1947, 1941. 290 and 240 pp. 
$3.75 each. With these world-famous guides you 
can name any American bird you see. 


Fundamentals of Ornithology by Van Tyne and 
Berger. Wiley and Sons, N.Y. 1959. 624 pp., 
252 illus. $11.75. The best college text in Eng- 
lish, it answers most questions you and = your 
students might have about bird lite in general. 


This issue of Nature study TIPS was 
designed, written and illustrated by Prof. 
Richard B. Fischer of the Nature Study 
Division at Cornell University. Write to 
him for further information about this 


subject or about the Association. 
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CHICAGO PAPERS POINT THE WAY 


the character of the 
program which Emery Will produced for 
the Chicago meeting of ANSS. An at- 
tempt to single out the more pertinent 


features of the papers brought a feeling 


Excellence was 


of frustration over what to leave out or 
what to feature. M any of the papers will 
be published by various journals in their 
entirety or as longer abstracts. We would 
like to have facilities to publish such 
papers, but the limitations are obvious. 

Papers ranged from a report on the 
Surface of the Moon, by John A. 
O'Keefe, and the Planetarium in Teaching 
Science, by James A. Fowler, to Plant 
Life of the Chicago Area by Floyd A. 
Swink and Native Grasses by Alice 
Goodrich. On the other hand, Ted 
Andrews attempted to bring these ex- 
tremes of science fields into a common 
perspective by reviewing the Jvterrela- 
tionships of Biological and Physical 
Sciences in Ecological Studies. In a re- 
lated feature, Harlow B. Mills showed 
the relation which is often misunderstood 
which exists between the Naturalist and 
Scientist. Howard M. Michaud ap- 
proached the problem of having Sc/entific 
Accuracy in Field Studies for Better Na- 
ture Interpretation, whether by layman or 
scientist. 

In order that there may be no assump- 
tion that research in natural history 
should be done only by trained scientists, 
Verne N. Rockcastle pointed to the 


potential existing in Natural History and 
the Layman. 

In another session, stress was centered 
on giving the public a more intelligible 
understanding of the natural world. 
Roland F. Eisenbeis who works with the 
Cook County Forest Preserve of the Dis- 
trict of Cook County in Illinois discussed 
the problem of presenting Public Infor- 


mation Programs for Adults. John W. 
Brainerd, on the other hand, with his 


deep interest in preserving natural areas 
as a job with Nature Conservancy, 
discussed Nature Study in Tomorrow's 
Schools, while E. Lawrence Palmer 
stressed the field of nature study as it is 
related to Reaching America’s Youth 
Through Boy Scouts of America. 

Both private and governmental agen- 
cies are interested in interpreting the 
natural world and having natural areas to 
to interpret. William J. Beecher from the 
Chicago Academy of Science discussed 
The Fight for Wilderness in an Urban 
Society, while the National Park Service 
was represented by Norman B. Herken- 
ham, who outlined how The Nationa! 
Park Service Prepares for the Future. 

The excellent integration or the topics 
presented, the basic philosophy which 
was evident, the direct and implied rec- 
ommendations of how ANSS can fit into 
the picture for the future showed a unity 
of purpose which all individuals and 
organizations have for the future of na- 
ture study in America. 


Nature Resource People And ANSS 


ANSS members will be 


soon to serve as local resource people 


approached 


who will offer leadership through lec- 
tures, Kodachrome shows, field trips and 
nature and conservation workshops in the 
name of the Society. While 
the ANSS members are already carrying 
on such leadership work, it is being done 


many of 


on an individual basis. At the meetings 
in Chicago this phase of acitivity received 
much discussion, and it was felt that the 
identity of the leader with his audience 
as a member of the ANSS would greatly 


enhance the value of the situation for 
both. 
Plans will be worked out to give 


individuals the strongest backing possible 
at the local level. One idea to be played 
with might grow from the following. 
Each member is urged to send to presi- 
dent Emery Will the names of program 
chairmen of local groups such as garden 
clubs, service clubs, girl and boy scouts 


and others. These program leaders would 


be contacted offering the services of 
ANSS through its local members. An 
early volunteering of a little help would 
save time and effort. Don't wait for a 
letter asking for your help. 


Past Presidents On Hand 


The meetings of ANSS at Chicago 
brought many who were attending for 
the first time, or who had not been at an 
annual meeting for some years. Among 
the old faithfuls who attended were six 
of the past presidents. These were 
William G. (Cap'n Bill) Vinal (1922- 
23), E. Laurence Palmer (1935-36), 
Charles E. Mohr (1944-46), Ruth Hop- 
son (1954), Malvina Trussell (1955- 
56), and Richard L. Weaver (1957- 
58). 

It is significant to note that Cap'n Bill 
who has been active since 1911 in the 
ANSS is now busier than he has ever 
been before he retired several years ago. 
His major stint is the promotion of the 
Cape Cod Seashore Area to be incorpo- 
rated into the National Park System. 


Western Section 
Meetings Will Profit 
By June Issue 


Plans for the June issue of the News- 
LETTER were formulated at the Chicago 
board meetings. These include the pre- 
senting of a bibliography and other helps 
for summer tourists vacation-bound along 
the highways of America. These will 
feature literature dealing with the natural 
history and related aspects of the various 
geographical regions of the country. 

Ruth Hopson was largely instrumental 
in preparing detailed plans for this issue 
and has received committments from 
people in the various regions who would 
prepare the material. Emery Will would 
prepare material for the north east and 
the New York area; Charles Mohr for 
the Middle Atlantic; Clyde Reed, Florida 
and north to the Carolinas; Bess Blair for 
the Chicago area; Stanley Mulaik for 
the Great Basin; Ruth Hopson for the 
North West; Arthur Nelson and Edith 
Curry for the California region. 

The Western Section meetings planned 
for Eugene, Oregon will find the June 
issue of considerable help to those plan- 
ning to attend. The Western Section in- 
vites all eastern members who might plan 
to travel westward to schedule a stop 
where Western ANSS hospitality will 
extend a warm welcome. 

Dr. Elmo Stevenson, President of 
Southern Oregon College at Ashland is 
president elect of the section and he 
promises a fine program. He has called 
upon Ruth Hopson to set up the field 
trip and the most likely place for this 
will be up the McKenzie. This would be 
an all day trip as a demonstration of 
workshop techniques in field trip pro- 
cedures. This trip is scheduled for June 
12. On June 13 there will be a presenta- 
tion of papers and an evening showing 
of colored slides and a film on Oregon 
Fish and Game. On June 14 there will 
be a guided excursion to the Proposed 
Oregon Coast National Recreation Area. 
Catherine Dunlop and Ann Pechanec will 
be the leaders. 


SALUTE TO MRS. SMELZER 


The ANSS salutes Mrs. Marguerite 
Smelzer of San Bernardino, California on 
her good fortune in winning the Ameri- 
can Motors Conservation Award. Her 
authorative writings concerning the pre- 
sent heavily publicized ‘‘Poison Program” 
were weighed heavily in her favor by the 
judges who reviewed the candidates for 
the award. 

Readers of Nature Magazine will re- 
call her “Uncontrollable Control” which 
received very wide review. 
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Welcome To The West 
From Ruth Hopson 


As I sit looking out the window at 
the fresh snow, and watching the black- 
capped chickadees battling the Oregon 
juncos and rusty song sparrows for a turn 
at my feeding station, I am trying to 
think what Oregon will be like in June 
when you come to the annual meetings 
of the Western Division of ANSS in 
Eugene. 

We will still have snow, NOT IN 
EUGENE, but one of our fieldtrips -up 
the McKenzie River to the U. S. Ex- 
perimental Forest at Blue River will 
probably reach the snow line. 

As you drive to Oregon from the 
south, you might visit the Lava Beds Na- 
tional Monument in Northern California 
and explore some of the 299 lava tube 
caves. Write to Lava Beds National 
Monument, Tule Lake, California for a 
brochure. Spend a day on the dike roads 
of the Tule Lake Wildlife Refuge, then 
drive on to Klamath Marshes on your 
way to Crater Lake National Park. Here 
the wood rushes will be pushing up at 
the edge of snow banks which will be 
present in protected places. If the day is 
clear you will see the incomparable blue 
Crater Lake framed by walls of snow. 
From Crater Lake you could go to Grants 
Pass to Eugene or from Fort Klamath by 
way of Williamette Pass. 


Should you be coming from the East, 
you could come by Burns and the 
Malheur Wildlife Refuge or through the 
Blue Mountains and down the scenic 
Columbia River to Portland — then 
south to Eugene. The Columbia Gorge is 
famous for its display of the cross section 
of the geology of the Cascades and of 
flora from north, south, east and west. 
Conies come down to the road in the 
massive talus at the foot of cliffs of 
Columbia River lavas near Multnomah 
Falls. Water ouzels course along the 
swift waters below these and other falls 
in the gorge. 

The Oregon Coast highway follows 
close to the Pacific and offers many miles 
of spectacular ocean views, beaches, 
rocks, and sand dunes. 

Perhaps your summer plans would 
permit a longer stay and you would like 
to make the annual Fourth of July pack 
trip into the Three Sisters Wilderness 
Area with the Friends of the Sisters 
(small charge for packing — you walk 
——need own gear). You might like to 
attend a summer workshop in conserva- 
tion or camping. Perhaps you would like 
to attend one of several summer outings 
with an Oregon out-door club. 

I can’t tell you all— See you in 
Eugene... 


AN. 5.5. MEWS. LETTER 


Nature Magazine Is 
Absorbed 


Beginning with the January, 1960, 
issue those people who formerly sub- 
scribed to Nature Magazine received 
Natural History. After many years of 
excellent service, The American Nature 
Association which published — Nature 
Magazine decided to transfer its efforts 
to other fields. The merger of Nature 
Magazine and Natural History will prove 
worthwhile. The new magazine is larger 
than either of the former magazines, and 
includes some of the best features of each. 
Richard Westwood, a past president of 
ANSS, will continue his conservation 
writing under the title ‘Washington 
Newsletter” commenting on_ legislative 
and executive activity on conservation 
problems of national interest. 

Dr. E. Laurence Palmer, also a past 
president of ANSS, will continue his 
valuable feature in Nature Magazine. 
The January issue of Natural History 
contained the 104th of Nature Maga- 
zine’s special educational inserts. The 
accumulation of these makes one of the 
finest of references on many phases of 
nature. 

The ANSS board learned in Chicago 
that the new magazine would cost more 
to the society than did the Nature Maga- 
zine. This raised considerable discussion 
of the financial status of the society. 
Many kinds of increased costs for serv- 
ices and for the NATuRE Tips discus- 
sed elsewhere required action. It was 
voted that these added costs will call for 
increased contributions from the mem- 
bers. 

Check the new classification of mem- 


March, 1960 


New 
Are Elected 


The following new board members are 
Dr. Richard B. Fischer, Associate Profes- 
sor of Nature and Conservation Educa- 
tion at Cornell University. He and Verne 
Rockcastle are involved in producing Na- 
ture Tips. Dr. Oscar Hawksley who is 
Professor of Biology at Central Missouri 
State College is a speleologist, and has 
served as an officer of the National 
Speleological Society and of the Missouri 
chapter of Nature Conservancy. Mrs. 
Millicent Selsam is widely known for the 
flow of children’s literature which has 
come to the market from her pen. Dr. 
Malvina Trussell hardly needs an intro- 
duction. She served as a board member, 
was editor of the Newsletter for several 
years, and served as president of ANSS. 
She is Professor of Science Education at 
Florida State University in Tallahassee, 
and spends much of her time in training 
teachers in the field of science. Dr. John 
Wanamaker is head of the Department of 
Biology and chairman of the Natural 
Science Field at Principia College, Illi- 
nois. He has long been active in the 
American Camping Association. During 
summers, he is active as Director of 
Woodcraft Training Camp at Ashville, 
N. C., and is a consultant to the Boy 
Scouts of America camping and training 
program. 

This fine group of officers and board 
members brings a broad experience and 
a fertile outlook on the future which will 
insure the growth of ANSS. 


berships at the end of this issue of the 
NEWSLETTER. 


Me 
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Application for Annual Membership 


‘ership in the American Nature Study Society includes a membership card, a 
* NEWSLETTER and the magazines you select. Please note you can get your 


me.nbeisaip for less than $3.00, even free, by selecting the proper group. 
Group Cost Publications Received (All include ANSS Newsletter and Nature Study Tips) 


1. $3.00 Membership only 

2. 4.00 Membership with Cornell Science Leaflet (4 issues) 

3. 5.50 Membership with Canadian Audubon Magazine issues) 

4 6.50 Membership with Cornell Science Leaflet and Canadian Audubon 

5. 7.00 Membership with Natural History 

6. 8.00 Membership with Cornell Science Leaflet and Natural History 

7. 9.50 Membership with Canadian Audubon and Natural History 

8. 10.00 Membership with Canadian Nature, Natural History, Cornell Science Leaflet 
F For Family Membership, add $1.50 to the cost of group selected. Circle 


group desired, send application with name and address and check to: 
Mrs. Mildred Rulison, Treasurer 
754 Greenview Place 
Lake Forest, Illinois 
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